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ABSTRACT 

Three issues are addressed in this monograph. First, do gifted and average children 
differ in their self-concepts? Second, what, if any, are the effects on self-concept of 
labeling a child as gifted or exceptional? Third, does placing the child in a separate 
enriched or accelerated classroom have any impact on self-concept? The paper begins with 
a discussion of issues relating to self-concept and giftedness constructs. This is followed 
by a review of the research evidence bearing on the three questions. That research is 
shown to yield variable results and to exhibit some methodological ilaws. Nevertheless, 
some conclusions regarding the three issues are stated. The monograph concludes with 
discussions of the implications of the results for future research and for the counseling of 
gifted students. 
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Self-Concept and the Gifted Child 



Robert D. Hoge, Ph.D. 

Carleton University 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Joseph S. Renzulli, Ed.D. 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Objectives 

Three general issues are addressed in this monograph. First, do gifted and average 
children differ in their self-concepts? Second, what, if any, are the effects on self-concept 
of labeling a child as gifted or exceptional? Third, does placing the child in a separate 
enriched or accelerated classroom have any impact on self-concept? 



Examinations of Self-Concept and Giftedness Constructs 

The monograph begins with discussions of self-concept and giftedness constructs; 
we show that there is less than perfect agreement on the way in which they should be 
defined and measured. 

For example, while there is something of a consensus that self-concept refers in 
very general terms to the image we hold of ourselves, there is considerable disagreement 
over the precise way in which self-concept should be defined. The major issues concern 
the way various components of self-concept should be conceptualized and with the way the 
specific components combine to form a composite construct. The absence of an agreement 
on the treatment of self-concept is shown to complicate analyses of the relation between 
giftedness and self-concept. 

Complications also exist with respect to the measurement of self-concept. In pan, 
the difficulty arises from disagreements over definition. Different conceptualizations of 
self-concept imply different measurement tools. This situation creates difficulties in 
assessing the construct validity of self-concept measures. There also exist problems with 
the reliability and criterion-related validity of some of self-concept measures. Progress is 
being made in the refinement of the instruments, an encouraging development from the 
point of view of establishing a better understanding of the giftedness/self-concept relation. 

Problems associated with the definition and measurement of the giftedness 
construct are also discussed. Alternative conceptualizations of giftedness exist. These are 
shown to vary along five dimensions: (a) breadth of the construct; (b) the content of the 
definition; (c) the level of exceptionality represented in the definition; (d) whether the 
definition represents a static or dynamic focus, and (e) the precision of the definition. It 
should be understood that this variability considerably complicates analyses of the relation 
between giftedness and self-concept. For example, a definition based narrowly on IQ test 
performance may have very different implications for a child's self-esteem than one based 
on a broad range of academic aptitudes and achievement levels. 
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Issues relating to the measurement of giftedness are also discussed. Several points 
are developed. Considerable variability exists across applied and research settings in the 
type of measure employed and in the way in which the same measure is sometimes used. 
Second, a discrepancy often exists between formal or official definitions of giftedness and 
the operational definition actually employed in a selection situation. Third, problems exist 
with respect to the reliability of some of the measures, and, in particular, with their construct 
and criterion-related validity. These problems are also shown to complicate investigations 
of the links between giftedness and self-esteem. 



The Relation Between Giftedness and Self-Concept 

Theoretical considerations, A set of hypotheses regarding the link between 
giftedness and self-concept are developed from various sources. 

There are two bases for hypothesizing more positive self-concepts on the part of 
gifted children. The first rests on the assumption that, to the extent that performance is 
higher in the gifted, higher self-concepts will ensue. The second consideration derives 
from the assumption that the act of labeling a child as gifted will contribute positively to 
their self-esteem. 

On the other hand, some reasons exist for hypothesizing that self-esteem in the 
gifted might be more negative than in less gifted peers. First, under some circumstances, it 
is likely that the high expectations communicated to the gifted child will be translated into 
failure experiences. The child never quite measures up to the expectations and self-esteem 
suffers. Second, many exceptional children are cognitively advanced and may be more 
sensitive to social cues and more analytic about them. This may, under some 
circumstances, incline children toward a more critical attitude of their abilities and 
performances. A third basis for predicting lowered self-esteem relates to the social 
comparison process. We would expect this process to be involved ; n those cases where 
children are identified as gifted, removed from the regular classroom, and placed into 
homogeneous groups of gifted or exceptional children. This might lead to decreased 
feelings of self-esteem since the child is now exposed to heightened competition. 

The research evidence. Four sets of published studies relevant to the 
hypotheses are reviewed. These involve (a) direct comparisons of gifted and nongifted 
students; (b) studies exploring moderator variables; (c) studies of the labeling process; and 
(d) studies of program effects. 

The first type of study entails direct comparisons of gifted and nongifted students in 
terms of self-concept. The 18 studies within this category employed one of three designs. 
In the first design, children identified as gifted and placed in special classes were compared 
with more average students in regular classes. The second design involved contrasting 
children identified as gifted on the basis of standardized test scores with students not 
meeting the criteria of giftedness. In this case, there are no labelling or special education 
elements involved. In the third design, the self-esteem scores of students identified as 
gifted and in special programs were compared with normative scores reported in connection 
with the self-concept measure employed in the study. 

Overall, the results of these studies indicated higher general self-concept scores for 
the gifted children compared with their nongifted counterparts. Further, two of the three 
studies focusing on academic self-concept showed higher levels of self-esteem in that area 
for the gifted pupils. Finally, no evidence exists that social self-esteem is lower in gifted 



children than more average children; in fact, the single study showing a difference favored 
the gifted group. 



There are, on the other hand, some qualifications developed with respect to these 
conclusions. These qualifications have to do with the high level of variability in the results 
of the studies and with certain methodological weaknesses in the research. 

The second set of studies focused on moderator variables; that is, variables that 
might mediate the relation between giftedness and self-concept Some research is available 
for the following variables: gender, level of exceptionality, and level of achievement 
Unfortunately, only a small number of studies show variable results, but no firm 
conclusions were reached regarding the operation of moderators. 

The third issue concerned the effects of the labeling process on self-concept. 
Unfortunately, we found no studies dealing directly with the effects of the gifted label on 
the child. There is, however, research showing that the labeling of a child as gifted does 
have a definite impact on the expectations and attitudes held by parents and teachers, and 
one would expect that this would eventually impact on the child's self-esteem. 

The fourth set of studies explored the effects of programming on the self-concept of 
gifted pupils. Two types of studies are relevant here. The first involved a comparison of 
gifted children in enrichment programs with gifted children not in special programs, or, 
alternatively, gifted children in different types of programs. The second examined changes 
in self-concepts of students before and after entrance to such programs. These studies are 
potentially useful in providing information about the effects of exposure to special 
programming on self-esteem. In particular, they provide information regarding the impact 
of the social comparison process. 

Ten studies on program effect are reviewed and are shown to reveal highly variable 
effects. Thus, in some cases exposing the gifted child to special programming seems to 
have no effect on self-concept, in other cases it leads to enhanced self-esteem, and in still 
other cases it has a negative impact. Unfortunately, the design of the studies is not such 
that one can determine the conditions under which positive, negative, or no effects are 
obtained. 



Conclusions and Guidelines 

The following conclusions and guidelines have emerged from a review of the 
research evidence linking self-concept and gifted constructs. Each conclusion or guideline 
is followed by a brief discussion of the research-supported rationale. 

Conclusion One: The direct comparisons of gifted and nongifted students 
revealed that the gifted students as a group showed no major deficits in 
self-esteem* 

Discussion: The majority of students seemed to indicate somewhat higher levels of general 
and academic self-esteem for the exceptional group. These conclusions are, however, 
qualified by a number of considerations, including: (a) the variable results yielded by the 
studies; (b) methodological flaws in many of the studies; and (c) a lack of attention to 
moderator and interacting variables. 
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Conclusion Two: Some indirect evidence exists that labeling a child gifted 
would have a positive impact on self-esteem, but direct evidence is lacking. 

Discussion: The impact of labeling a child gifted is an important issue, but one that has 
been virtually ignored in the research literature. 

Conclusion Three: There is some support for a social comparison type of 
process; that is, that moving a child from a regular classroom to a 
homogeneous, highly gifted group will have a negative impact on self- 
concept. 

Discussion: Research regarding the impact of gifted programming on self-esteem has 
yielded variable results. The evidence was, however, by no means consistent, and this 
body of research sometimes displays methodological flaws. 

Implications for Research 

Many problems exist in this area of research on self-concept and the gifted child. 
Yet, important issues are being addressed, and some exciting challenges exist with respect to 
research opportunities. The research methodology in the areas of self-concept and gifted is 
improving. It is important, however, to build further strength in this area, and we will offer 
some guidelines. 

Guideline One: It is imperative that future researchers pay more careful 
attention to their treatment of self-concept and giftedness variables. 

Discussion: Considerable progress has been made in the development of some of the 
measures, particularly the Perceived Competence Scale for Children (Harter, 1982, 1985), 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Piers, 1984), and the Self-Description 
Questionnaire (Marsh, 1988; Marsh & O'Neill, 1984). Researchers are advised to use one 
of these standardized instruments and to score them for specific domain scores as well as 
general self-esteer 1 . 

Guideline Two: There is a need for more attention to the definition and 
measurement of the giftedness construct (Hoge, 1988, 1989; Hoge & 
Cudmore, 1986; Renzulli, 1978, 1986). 

Researchers must be explicit about the definition of giftedness they are employing. There 
is certainly room for variable types of definitions, but it is imperative that the construct 
being employed in the study be made explicit and relaied clearly to the purpose of the 
research. In addition, the actual selection devices employed should be assessed in terms of 
their psychomeuic properties and should be explicitly related to the giftedness construct 
being measured. 

Guideline Three: Future research must attend more closely to experimental 
design. 

Discussion: A major problem with much of the research being reported is that it confounds 
critical variables. For example, as we have seen, much of the research on program effects 
confounds three processes: (a) the effects of labeling the child gifted; (b) the effects on the 
social comparison process of placing the child in a homogeneous group; and (c) the impact 
of the placement on actual achievement levels. 
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There are, to be sure, practical and ethical limits to the type of research that can be 
conducted in this area. For example designs employing random assignment of children to 
enriched and non-enriched classrooms are probably unacceptable. Still, we are going to 
have to be more ingenious in our choice of designs and analytic tools if we hope to make 
real progress in sorting out these issues. We note, as well, that there is room in this 
process for more qualitative research methodologies. 

Guideline Four: There is a need for longitudinal studies in which changes 
in the relation between giftedness and self-concept can be explored at 
different age levels. 

There are clearly developmental processes at work here (cf. Feldman & Benjamin, 1986), 
and these should be attended to more closely in research efforts in our field. 

Some Implications for Counseling 

The results of research reviewed above revealed no drastic problem areas for the 
gifted group as a whole. In general, their levels of self-esteem appeared no more 
problematic than those of more average students. This does not mean, however, that 
attention should not be paid to the special needs of this group. Several considerations lead 
to this point. First, the majority of die results reviewed in this paper were based on group 
data. These can be somewhat deceptive, often concealing problems revealed in individual 
cases. Second, and as we emphasized, the research is limited in some respects and, hence, 
not a perfect guide to practice. Third, there is ample evidence from clinical sources that 
exceptional children may be especially vulnerable to certain types of social and emotional 
problems (cf. McMillan & Loveland, 1984; Schneider, 1987). 

Guideline Five: Counseling with gifted and talented students should have a 
developmental focus. 

Discussion: Zaffrann and Colangelo (1979) have presented a useful general model for 
thinking about the counseling of gifted students. They believe that "counseling with gifted 
and talented students should take place within a developmental program organized and 
maintained for these youngsters...A developmental guidance program for gifted and 
talented youth must be based on the unique needs and concerns of these students" 
(Zaffrann & Colangelo, 1979, p. 168). 

This type of advice is especially relevant when considering the issue of self-esteem. Our 
earlier discussion indicates that the nature of self-esteem and the processes affecting it 
change over the childhood and adolescent years. In developing intervention programs it is 
important to take account of these developmental changes. 

Guideline Six: Exceptional children often have especial needs with respect 
to emotional health and social competence, and that systematic efforts 
should be made to accommodate these needs. 

Discussion: Zaffrann and Colangelo (1979) acknowledge that exceptional children often 
have special needs with respect to emotional health and social competence, and that 
systematic efforts be made to accommodate these needs. 
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Summary Statement 



Three broad objectives were represented in this paper. First, we were concerned 
with explicating the various questions raised regarding the link between giftedness and self- 
concept Many discussions of this issue, as well as many of the research activities in the 
area, are guided by simplistic conceptualizations, and we have endeavored to introduce 
some conceptual clarity. 

Second, we have made an effort to synthesize the research results available on the 
issues raised. Unfortunately, that synthesis did not yield a great deal in the way of 
conclusive answers to our questions. Research methodologies were highly variable and, in 
some cases, flawed, and results tended to be inconsistent Yet, the review helped to create 
a foundation upon which to build a sounder body of research. 

Finally, specific recommendations for future research and for the counselling of 
gifted children are offered. The research recommendations focus on the need for (a) more 
adequate treatments of self-concept and giftedness variables; (b) improved design and 
analvtic procedures; and (c) attention to moderator and interacting variables. The 
counseling recommendations focus generally on the need for an increased sensitivity to the 
effects of the gifted label and gifted programming on the self-concept of children. 
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Self-Concept and the Gifted Child 

Robert D. Hoge, Ph.D. 

Carleton University 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Joseph S. Renzulli, Ed.D. 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Three general issues are addressed in this paper. The first concerns the question of 
whether intellectual, academic, or creative exceptionality is associated in any way with selt- 
clcep . Does, for example, the mathematically precocious child display highersetf- 
Steem with respect to :nadi achievement? The second question concerns the effects of 
Sg a ch W^gifted. Third, we are concerned with the effects of gifted programming: 
DoStite Experience of being in a gifted class have any impact on self-esteem? 

The paper is organized as follows. A discussion of some conceptual, theoretical 
and measurement issues relating to self-concept are presented first, ^oa^^t 
ways of defining and measuring the giftedness construct ^suggested TTurd review 01 
the research bearing on the questions of concern is presented. The final section ot the 
oaoer contains a summary of the conclusions of the review and a set of guidelines 
SSSSwdSSSns for future research and (b) means for serving the self-esteem needs 
of the gifted child. 

Conceptualizing and Measuring Self-Concept 

Self-concept refers in very general terms to the image we hold of ourselves. A 
somewhat more specific definition refers to "... our attitudes ^^ft^^S 
our abilities, skills, appearance, and social acceptability" (Byrne, 1984, p. 429). Still 
another type of definition refers to self-concept as a theory: 

It is a theory that the individual has unwittingly constructed about himself as an 
ex^riS, functioning individual, and it is part of a broader ^eory which he holds 
with respect to his entire range of significant experience (Epstein, 1973, p. 407). 

There are several facets to self-concept, including cognitive, perceptual, affective 
and evaluative dimensions. The evaluative component concerns the way "^^™ n 
evaluate or assess the various aspects of their personality achievements, social sta us etc. 
Tuis component is sometimes referred to more specifically as self-esteem, but the usual 
practice of using the general term self-concept to refer to this evaluation process will be 
used in this review. 

Alternative Conceptualizations of Self-Concept 

While there may be agreement on the general definitions of self-concept presented 
above, there is, in fact/considerable disagreement in the literature over the way m which 
the construct should be operationally defined. This complex controversy will not be 
reviewedTn detail, but it is necessary to outline the various competing positions by jay ot 
background to our subsequent discussion. Our discussion in this case is based largely on 
the reviews of Byrne (1984), Harter (1986), and Marsh (1990b). 
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Three positions have been advanced with regard to the self-concept construct The 
first of these is the single score or unidimensional model advanced by Coopersmith (1967) 
among others. This position acknowledges that there are various aspects to self-concept 
(relating, for example, to academic achievement, physical appearance, athletic ability), but 
it postulates that the only meaningful way of conceptualizing the construct is in terms of a 
general construct of self-worth. One implication of this position is that the assessment of 
self-concept can be based on one's feelings of self-esteem in any specific area. Thus, if the 
child shows high self-esteem with respect to social competencies, then it is likely he/she 
will show high self-esteem in all other areas. Most of the empirical evidence supports 
some sort of multidimensional conception, and this unidimensional type of model has 
relatively little appeal today. 

The multidimensional models constitute the second means of conceptualizing self- 
concept. These models generally postulate that self-concept is composed of a set of 
relatively independent dimensions or factors. For example, Harter's (1982, 1983) original 
model identified four differentiable aspects of self-concept; these corresponded to the 
domains of scholastic competence, athletic competence, social acceptance, physical 
appearance, and behavior or conduct. A similar conceptualization was offered by Winne 
and Marx (1981) who also postulated four dimensions: academic, social, physical, and 
emotional. While the research evidence indicates that relations among the various facets of 
self-concept are complex, strong support exists for the relative independence of some facets 
(e.g., Byrne, 1986; Harter, 1982; Marsh & O'Neill, 1984), and, hence, the results are 
generally supportive of this type of view. 

The hierarchical models constitute a third way of conceiving self-concept. These 
models use the multidimensional construct as the starting point, but they then postulate a 
hierarchical organization for the various facets. For example, Shavelson, Hubner, and 
Stanton (1976) proposed the model outlined in Figure 1. The model portrays self-concept 
as deriving from evaluations of specific behaviors at the base through incieasingly broad 
areas of evaluation to General Self-Concept at the peak. The model corresponds to the 
hierarchical model of cognitive abilities, with specific abilities showing some independence 
trom one another, but with enough shared variance to talk of a General Intelligence factor. 

More recent efforts have produced even more differentiated constructs. An example 
may b~ found in Figure 2 which indicates that feelings of competence in the broad Math 
and Verbal achievement areas can be further broken down into even more specific areas; 
that model is based on the work of Marsh, Byrne, and Shavelson (1988). 

Some empirical support for these types of hierarchical models is available, but 
controversies exist. The empirical data are not entirely consistent with the formulation (cf 
Byrne, 1984; Marsh, 1990b). Also, as Harter (1986) has pointed out, some conceptual 
problems exist. For example, there is often an absence of theory specifying the way in 
which the various components organize themselves into a hierarchy. Related to this is a 
failure to adequately operationalize the various components of the hierarchy, a point which 
will be pursued in more detail in discussing measurement issues. Finally, a failure exists in 
these models to acknowledge that different aspects of self-esteem might be differentially 
weighted for the individual. In conclusion, while the hierarchical model is a promising 
one, more research is needed. 
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One other issue relevant to the hierarchical models concerns the meaningfulness of a 
concept of global self-worth. Most of the hierarchical models postulate a general self- 
concept factor at the apex of the hierarchy. The meaning of that general factor is, however, 
not always clear, nor is it clear whether the general factor is a simple additive product of 
responses to the specific factors or a more complex product of those responses. 

Something of a solution to this dilemma is found in the work of Harter (1986) and 
Rosenberg (1979). These researchers proposed the existence of a global self- worth factor 
that is, in part, a product of feelings of competence in specific domains but also has, in 
part, an independent existence. The construct refers to "...the degree to which one likes 
oneself as a person, likes the way one is leading one's life, is happy with the way they are, 
feels good about oneself, and so on" (Harter, 1986, p. 142). This construct will be 
discussed later as related to measurement issues. 

Efforts to conceptualize self-concept entail a unidimensional, multidimensional or 
hierarchical approach. There are also some theoretical issues relating to the formation of 
self-concept and its effects on behavior that need to be addressed by way of background to 
our subsequent discussions. 

The Formation of Self-Concept 

Two classic positions exist with respect to the development of self-concept. The 
first derives from William James (1892) and asserts that one's self-image and self- 
evaluation develop in terms of a cognitive process whereby individuals assess their 
competencies and accomplishments against the expectations they hold for themselves. 
Thus, if we fail at an athletic competition where we had expected to do well, and we hold 
performance in that area to be important, self-esteem would suffer. On the other hand, a 
poor performance in that case would have little impact where we had low expectations or 
attached little value to the endeavor. 

The second basic position derives from the writings of Cooley (1902) who 
emphasized the role of significant others in the development of self-concept. Cooley 
actually talked of three processes: (a) individuals' perceptions of the images held of them 
by the 'other' person; (b) their perceptions of the 'other's evaluation of them; and (c) their 
affective responses to the situation. Self-esteem derives, then, from the opinions 
communicated by parents, teachers, and peers. 

Theoretical developments since these early efforts display two general 
characteristics. First, there is less concern about choosing between the two alternatives; 
most theorists now acknowledge that both external and internal forces operate to affect self- 
concept. Second, recent efforts have attempted to be more explicit about the processes 
underlying the development of self-concept. Some recent developments are especially 
relevant to our subsequent discussion. 

Harter (1986) has presented a theoretical model of the determinants and 
consequences of self-concept that incorporates both internal and external factors and that is 
useful for organizing the discussion (see Figure 3). The model represents global self- 
worth as a product of two phenomena: the competence/importance discrepancy and social 
support/positive regard. In turn, self- worth is seen as impacting on both affect and 
motivation. The focus here is on global self-worth; however, more specific aspects of self- 
esteem can also be conceptualized within the model. 
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Figure 3. A Model of Factors Affecting Self-Concept. 



Competence/Importance 



Discrepancy 




Mouvation 



Positive Regard 



Source: Harter, S. (1986). Processes underlying the construction, maintenance, and 
enhancement of the self-concept in children. In J. Suls & A. G. Greenwald 
(Eds.), Psychological perspectives on the self (Vol 3, pp. 137-181). Hillsdale, 
NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. Reprinted by permission. 



The two 'causal' factors will be discussed in this section and the issue of 
consequences will be introduced in a later section. 

The first of the factors postulated as affecting self-worth is the 
competence/importance discrepancy. The basic hypothesis is that one's feelings of global 
self-worth represent a product of one's perceptions of competence in the various specific 
areas of self-concept and the importance attached to those areas by the individual: 

More specifically, building upon James' contention, we have hypothesized that 
general self-worth among older children will be, in large part, based on the 
discrepancy between their domain-specific competence/adequacy evaluations and 
their attitudes concerning the importance of success in each of these domains. 
(Haiter, 1986, p. 142) 

harter believes that these cognitive processes are not as fully developed in the child as in 
the adult, but they are operative and they are developing. 

An alternative view exists of this internal comparison process. Winne and Marx 
(1981) have advanced what is termed a compensatory model. This model views the 
various facets of self-concept as inversely related to one another; thus, low perceived 
competence in one area tends to be compensated by higher perceived competence in 
another. (See Marsh, 1990a, for a similar formulation.) However, research on this issue 
(and on these internal cognitive processes) is somewhat sparse and has yielded inconsistent 
results thus far. 

Considerable attention has also been paid to the social support/positive regard factor 
within the model. The reference is to the processes whereby individuals use the reactions 
of significant others in their environment to <isstss their performances and competencies. 
The two major categories of significant others in the life of the child are parents and peers, 
though the relative importance of these varies with the developmental level of the child. 
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An interesting aspect of this social comparison issue, particularly where academic 
self-concept is concerned, has to do with the impact of the role of the larger school 
environment in affecting self-concept Marsh (1990a) has postulated the Big-Fish-Little- 
Pond Effect in this connection. The basic hypothesis is that children's feelings of self- 
worth regarding academic performance will depend to some extent on the average level of 
performance displayed in their school or their class. This is an issue of some consequence 
when it comes to considering the effects of placing gifted children in special classes. 

It is also important to mention some theoretical considerations bearing on 
developmental issues. Since the earliest analyses it has been assumed that self-concept 
evolves through a developmental process (Cooley, 1902; Mead, 1934). Of particular 
interest is the hypothesis that self-esteem in the various domain specific areas becomes 
increasingly more differentiated with age (Harter, 1982, 1986). In other words, while 
young children may not make fine distinctions among competencies in athletic or academic 
areas, older children and adolescents are quite sensitive to the distinctions. Harter also 
hypothesizes that a true sense of self-worth does not emerge until middle childhood. 

Another developmental issue concerns the way in which the social comparison 
process operates over the age range. The usual assumption is that younger children are 
primarily influenced by parents and other adults, while, with increasing age, the reactions 
of peers assume increasing importance. An explicit statement of this is provided in Erik 
Erikson's (1963) personality theory. The theory envisions peer group approval and 
acceptance as becoming increasingly important over the childhood and adolescent years. 
Erikson also represents fluctuations in self-concept through those years as a product of 
shifts in the importance attached to different areas of competence (e.g., academic 
accomplishments becoming less important and social acceptance more important). 

Implications of Self-Concept 

Harter's (1986) model (Figure 3) indicates that self-concept has an impact on two 
factors, affect and motivation. In this case, affect refers to the individual's emotional state 
(happy, content vs sad, depressed). The model implies a causal link between self-worth 
and affect, such that low self-worth produces negative affect and high self-worth would 
produce positive affect In fact, there is some ambiguity about the direction of effect in this 
case, with some arguing that depressed states contribute to a poor self-concept rather than 
depression being a product of a low self-esteem. However, no matter what the direction is, 
it is clearly the case that low self-esteem represents a negative state for the individual. 

The model also postulates a link between affect and motivation. It is asserting, in 
other words, that a strong self-concept will be associated with a positive affective state and, 
in turn, high levels of motivation. A weak self-esteem will, in turn, be eventually 
associated with low levels of performance and motivation. There is, in fact, empirical 
support for such a hypothesis (e.g., Harter & Connell, 1984), though the literature also 
reveals some ambiguity about whether a poor self-concept leads to low motivation and low 
performance or whether low performance leads to a poor self-image (cf. Byrne, 1984; 
Marsh, 1990c): 

Perhaps the most vexing theoretical question in academic self-concept research 
involves determining the causal ordering of academic self-concept and academic 
achievement. This question is of practical importance because many self-concept 
enhancement programs are based on the assumption that an improvement in self- 
concept will lead to gains in academic achievement. (Marsh, 1990c, p. 646) 
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Unfortunately, the data on the issue tend to be highly inconsistent, with some researchers 
demonstrating that academic performance has an impact on self-esteem (e.g., Hoge, Smit, 
& Hanson, 1990; Marsh, 1990c) and others failing to demonstrate an effect (e.g., Byrne, 
1986). 

Measurement Issues 

Considerable efforts have been devoted to developing and evaluating instruments 
for the measurement of self-concept. The most widely used measures are listed in Table 1. 
The majority of these self-report measures provide both a general self-concept score and 
domain specific scores, though they vary in terms of the specific areas of competence 
assessed. We will discuss two measures for illustrative purposes. 



Table 1 Commonly Used Self-Concept Measures 



Measure 



Reference 



How I See Myself Scale 
ME Scale 

Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale 
Sears Self-Concept Inventory 
Self-Concept of Ability Scale 

Self-Description Questionnaire 

Self-Esteem Inventory 
Self-Perception Inventory 
Self-Perception Profile for Children 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 



Gordon (1969) 

Feldhusen & Kolloff (1981) 

Piers (1984) 

Rosenberg (1965) 

Sears (1966) 

Bilby, Brookover, & 
Erickson(1972) 

Marsh (1988); Marsh & 
O'Neill (1984) 

Coopersmith (1967) 

Soares&Soares(1969) 

Harter (1982, 1985) 

Fitts (1964) 



Harter (1985) developed The Self-Perception Profile for Children (SPPC) from her 
earlier instrument, The Perceived Competence Scale for Children (Harter, 1982). The 
SPPC is composed of six subscales, each containing six items (see Table 2 for some 
sample items). Each item entails what Harter terms a "structured alternative format" to 
reduce socially desirable responding. The format is illustrated in Table 2. 
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Table 2 Sample Items from the Self-Perception Profile for Children 



Really 
True 
for me 



Sort of 
True 
for me 



1 . Some kids feel that they are 
very good at their school 
work 

But 

Other kids worry about 
whether they can do the 
school work assigned to 
them 

2 . Some kids find it hard 
to make friends 

But 

Other kids find it's 
pretty easy to make friends 

3. Some kids do very well at 
all kinds of sports 

But 

Other kids don't feel 
that they are very good 
when it comes to sports 

4 . Some kids are happy 
with the way they look 

But 

Other kids are not happy 
with the way they look 



Note. The source is Harter (1985). 

The six subscales include the general self-concept construct, Global Self-Worth, 
and^fiVe specific areas: Scholastic Competence, Social Acceptance, Athletic Competence, 
Physical Appearance, and Behavioral Conduct. The subscores were empirically derived 
through factor analytic studies (Harter, 1982, 1985). Norms and psychometric information 
are presented in a manual (Harter, 1985). 
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One of the most widely used scales is the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept 
Scale (Piers, 1984). Samples from this 80-item scale are included in Table 3. The scale 
yields a total self-concept score as well as subscores in six areas: behavior, intellectual and 
school status, physical appearance, anxiety, popularity, and happiness and satisfaction. 
Typically, though, only the total score from the scale is employed. The scale is 
accompanied by an especially detailed manual containing psychometric information, as well 
as normative data. 



Table 3 Sample Items from the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 



1. 


My classmates make fun of me 


2. 


I am a happy person 


3. 


It is hard for me to make friends 


4. 


I am often sad 


5. 


I am smart 


6. 


I am shy 


7. 


I get nervous when the teacher calls on me 


8. 


My looks bother me 


9. 


When I grow up, I will be an important person 


10. 


I get worried when we have tests in school 


11. 


I am popular 


12. 


I am well behaved in school 


13. 


It is usually my fault when something goes wrong 


14. 


I cause trouble to my family 


15. 


I am strong 


16. 


I have good ideas 


17. 


I am an important member of my family 


18. 


I usually want my own way 


19. 


I am good at making things with my hands 


20. 


I give up easily 


21. 


I am good in my school work 


22. 


I do many bad things 


23. 


I can draw well 


24. 


I am good in music 


25. 


I behave badly at home 


26. 


I am slow in finishing my school work 


27. 


I am an important member of my class 


28. 


I am nervous 


29. 


I have pretty eyes 


30. 


I can give a good report in front of the class 


31. 


In school I am a dreamer 


32. 


I pick on my brother(s) and sister(s) 


33. 


My friends like my ideas 


34. 


I often get into trouble 


35. 


I am obedient at home 



Note. Each item calls for a 'yes'-'no' response. Source is Piers (1984). 
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Byrne (1984), Harter (1983), and Shavelson et al. (1976) have provided reviews of 
the psychometric properties of the major self-concept measures. In general, the reliability 
of the measures tends to be satisfactory, though stability coefficients (test-retest reliability) 
seem to vary with the area being assessed, with general self-concept more stable than 
assessments in more specific areas. 

Some support for the criterion-related validity of the measures is also available. For 
example, there is considerable evidence that self-concept measures predict academic 
performance (though see Marsh, 1990c for a fuller discussion of this issue). Links have 
also been established between these measures and indices of affective state. Harter (1986), 
for example, has linked self-concept scores with depression in children. 

The issue of construct validity is somewhat more problematic. The question here is 
the extent to which these measures actually measure self-concept. The problem, as 
explained earlier, is that less than perfect agreement exists on the nature of construct The 
major issue seems to revolve around the question of whether there exists a general self- 
concept, and, if so, how it should be formed. As the Byrne (1984) and Shavelson et al 
(1976) reviews make clear, this issue has not yet been resolved. This does not mean we 
should not use the measures; it is just that they should be interpreted with some caution. 
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Conceptualizing and Measuring Giftedness 

Alternative Conceptualizations 

This paper deals with self-concept in the gifted child. Difficulty exists with 
conceptual issues, because there is less than total agreement on how the giftedness 
constaict should be defined. Considerable variation is also formed in the way in which the 
construct is defined in different research and educational contexts. Conclusions about the 
operation of self-concept in the gifted depends to a great extent on the way in which the 
giftedness construct is treated. 

Feldhusen (1986), Gallagher and Courtright (1986), Hoge (1988, 1989), and 
Renzulli (1978, 1986) have provided useful discussions of the conceptualization of 
giftedness, and all those discussions indicate considerable variability in the way in which 
giftedness is defined in different contexts. 

As Gallagher and Courtright (1986) have pointed out, two types of definitions are 
encountered. They refer to the first type as psychological conception* and the second as 
educational conceptions. The former operate in most cases where giftedness is the object 
of theoretical and research attention and the latter where children are being identified for 
placement in gifted classes. Often very different conceptualizations of giftedness emerge 
from these, and, as we will see, this sometimes presents difficulty in interpreting research. 

Hoge (1989) has also attempted to describe the variability existing with respect to 
definitions of giftedness. Five dimensions of variability are discussed. 

Breadth of the construct The first source has to do with the breadth of 
qualities or traits represented in the definition. At one extreme of this continuum are 
definitions based on a single characteristic such as mathematical aptitude (e.g., George, 
1979) or creativity (e.g., Torrance, 1965). At the other extreme are complex, multivariate 
definitions that include a broad range of traits or qualities. An example oi the latter is 
Hagen's (1980) definition based on 15 separate dimensions of cognitive, academic, and 
personality functioning. As Gallagher and Courtright (1986) note, the psychological 
conceptions of giftedness tend to be broader in scope than educational conceptions, though 
there is at least a trend in school settings to broaden the definition of giftedness employed 
(see, for example, Feldhusen, 1986, and Renzulli, 1986). 

Content of the definition* The actual qualities included in the definitions 
provide a second dimension of variability. Educational conceptions of giftedness have 
traditionally emphasized cognitive capacities and have depended heavily on 1Q tests as 
selection devices. Psychological conceptions, on the other hand, have often attempted to 
incorporate motivational, personality, and attitudinal variables in addition to cognitive 
variables. Further, their treatment of the cognitive variables is often more analytic and 
detailed than that reflected in IQ tests (see, for example, Sternberg, 1981, 1986). 

Level of exceptionality. A third dimension of variability concerns the level of 
exceptionality represented in the construct. This dimension is largely defined by the 
selection models employed in the situation. Thus, a 90th percentile cut-off on the WISC-R 
implies a different definition of giftedness than a 70th percentile cut-off. Similarly, a 
different definition derives from the case where teachers are to identify all students in the 
class who are above average than the case where they are to identify as gifted only the four 
students with the highest potential. 
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Static vs dynamic focus. The definitions also differ in the extent to which they 
incorporate a static vs a dynamic view of giftedness. On the one hand, narrowly cognitive 
definitions derived from IQ test performance conceptualize giftedness as a relatively static 
set of cognitive- academic skills. At the other extreme are conceptualizations of giftedness 
that entail a set of potentialities that may or may not be developed depending on the 
circumstances. While the static view is the traditional one, there is evidence of a shift away 
from that position: "It would also be desirable to reconceptualize the identification process 
and move away from the hereditary based concept of a general, fixed, stable, permanent 
giftedness...and attend to the identification of those youth who are not using or developing 
the full potential of their superior talent or ability" (Feldhusen et al., 1984, p. 150). A 
similar argument has been presented by Gallagher and Courtright (1986), Renzulli (1984, 
1986), and Treffinger (1984). 

Precision of the definition. A fifth dimension of variability refers to the 
precision with which the construct is defined. Ideally, the elements of a construct will be 
explicitly stated, linked to specific measuring instruments, and supported with construct 
validity data (Anastasi, 1986; Landy, 1986; Messick, 1980, 1981). Unfortunately, we 
rarely encounter this state of affairs, and what we usually see are global, vaguely defined 
constructs. 

The Measurement of Giftedness 

Traditionally, the measurement of giftedness for both psychological and educational 
purposes has been based on IQ test performance. For example, Terman's (1925) extensive 
studies of genius were all based on IQ test performance. Similarly, the identification of 
gifted children in schools is often based solely on performance on the WISC-R or 
Stanford-Binet; and if not based solely on these tests, they are at least the most heavily 
weighted components in the battery. 

This does not, of course, describe the complete situation since there is, in fact, a 
wide range of instruments used in this identification process. Surveys of these measures 
are available from Alvino, McDonnel, and Richert (1981) and Spina and Crealock (1985), 
and the major categories of the instruments are listed in Table 4. Identification procedures 
are sometimes based on the use of a single instrument and sometimes on sets of 
instruments. 



Table 4 Major Types of Measures Used in the Identification of Gifted Students 



Individual IQ Tests 
Group IQ Tests 

Standardized Achievement Tests 
Standardized Personality Tests/Inventories 
Tests of Creativity 

Teacher Rating and Nomination Procedures 
Parent Rating Procedures 



Hoge (1988, 1989) has identified a wide range of problems associated with 
measurement of the giftedness construct, three of those especially relevant to our 
subsequent discussion. First, there is, in fact, considerable variability across applied and 
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research settings in the type of measure employed and in the way in which the same 
measure is sometimes used. Individual IQ tests constitute the most heavily used type of 
measure, but these tests are used in different ways, in different situations, and are used 
with various combinations of other instruments. This means among other things that there 
is variability in the nature of the giftedness construct being assessed across these settings. 

Second, there is often a discrepancy between formal or official definitions of 
giftedness in a situation and the operational definition actually provided by the selection 
instruments. For example, formal definitions of giftedness often incorporate some 
statements about levels of motivation, creativity, and, perhaps, leadership. Yet, the actual 
identification of gifted students may be based solely on scores from an individual IQ test 
such as the WISC-R, an instrument whose scores carry no connotations with respect to 
academic motivation, creativity levels, or leadership qualities. 

Third, all of the instruments used in the identification of the gifted rest on a very 
thin validity foundation. For example, even though instruments such as the WISC-R are 
being used to screen out children who are expected to perform effectively in enrichment 
classes, there is virtually no evidence bearing on the actual predictive validity of these 
scores or of scores from any of the other measures used in identification of the gifted 
(Hoge, 1988). Similarly, little information supports the construct validity of the measures. 
The problem here, of course, is that we do not have a distinct, universally accepted, 
definition of giftedness. 

It should be clear that variability, in the way in which the giftedness construct is 
defined and measured, has important implications for research on the link between 
giftedness and self-concept. Considerable variability exists in the outcomes of studies of 
that link, and much of that variability can be traced to inconsistent treatments of the 
giftedness construct. 
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Giftedness and Seif-Concept 

As indicated earlier, three related questions are being raised with respect to self- 
concept in the gifted child. First, do gifted and average children differ in self-esteem? The 
other two questions bear on factors that might affect differences between the two groups. 
The second question is whether or not labeling a chiJd as gifted has an impact on his or her 
self-concept. The third question concerns the effect of gifted programming: Does placing a 
child in a separate enriched or accelerated classroom have any impact on self-esteem? 

Theoretical Considerations 

There are several bases for hypothesizing that intellectually exceptional children will 
have mote positive self-concepts than those of average ability. First, to the extent that high 
levels of ability are translated into actual accomplishments, one might expect self-esteem to 
be enhanced. In other words, self-esteem in the very able child should be high simply 
because he or she is achieving at a high level. This relates to the internal cognitive 
processes postulated in the Harter (1986) model. 

Additional considerations should be noted in connection with this point. First, the 
hypothesis is based on the premise that exceptional ability is, in fact, expressed in terms of 
enhanced performance. Such is not always the case. Second, it does not follow from the 
hypothesis that all domains of self- worth will be more positive in the gifted child. In fact, 
the more specific hypothesis would be that self-concept in the gifted child will be enhanced 
in those areas in which exceptionality are exhibited. Third, whether general self-esteem or 
global self-worth are enhanced will depend on the relative importance attached by the child 
to the areas in which exceptionality is exhibited. The latter is another implication of the 
Harter (1986) model Finally, in connection with this hypothesis, previous observation 
supports that the relation between performance and self-concept is not necessarily a simple 
one (cf. Marsh, 1990c). 

Our second basis for hypothesizing a more positive self-concept in the gifted child 
derives from the labeling process. To the extent that the child is overtly labeled as 
intellectually or creatively gifted, positive expectations are being communicated (Cornell, 
1983; Sapon-Shevin, 1984, 1987, 1989). The Social Support/Positive Regard component 
of the Harter (1986) model implies that this will result in enhanced self-esteem. This effect 
will obtain, of course, only to the extent that -he child attaches importance to the opinions 
being expressed. 

There are, on the other hand, some reasons for hypothesizing that self-esteem in the 
gifted might be more negative than in less gifted peers. 

First, under some circumstances it is likely that the high expectations communicated 
to the gifted child will be translated into failure experiences. The child never quite 
measures up to the expectations and self-esteem suffers. 

A second basis for predicting lowered self-esteem in the gifted follows from 
Freeman's (1985) speculations that, because the exceptional child is cognitively advanced, 
he or she may be more sensitive to social cues and more analytic about them. This may, 
under some circumstances, incline the child toward a more critical attitude of his/her 
abilities and performances. 

A third basis for predicting lowered self-esteem relates to the Social 
Support/Positive Regard dimension within the Harter (1986) model. As has been noted. 
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this factor operates, in part, in terms of a social comparison process. This process may be 
involved in those cases where children are identified as gifted, removed from the regular 
classroom, and placed into homogeneous groups of gifted or exceptional children. The 
prediction is that this will lead to decreased feelings of self-esteem since the child is now 
exposed to heightened competition. This hypothesis is consistent with Marsh's (1990a) 
speculations regarding the Big-Fish-Little-Pond effect (also see Coleman & Fults, 1982). 

The Research Evidence 

Our review of the relevant research is confined to published studies; we have 
generally excluded research reported in conference papers, Dissertation Abstracts, etc. 

Direct comparisons of gifted and nongifted students. One set of studies 
has provided more-or-less direct comparisons of gifted and nongifted students in terms of 
self-concept. These studies are capable of providing us with information about one of the 
basic questions raised above: Do exceptional children exhibit different levels of self-esteem 
than children of normal ability? The available studies are listed in Table 5, in which is 
listed the study, the age or grade level involved, the area of self-concept assessed, and the 
nature of the comparison provided. 



Table 5 Summary of Studies Comparing Gifted and Nongifted Children in Terms of Self- 
Concept Measures 



Study 


Age/Grade 
Level 


Self-Concept 
Areas 


Comparison 


Bracken (1980) 


M = 9.8 yrs 


GSC 


Gifted in program 
with norms 


Brody & Benbow (1986) 


M = 13.7 yrs 


GSC 


Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 


Colangelo, Kelly, & 
Schrepfer(1987) 


grades 7-9 


GSC, ASC, BSC, 
SSC 


Gifted in program 
with regular & 
LD students 


Coleman & Fults (1982) 


grades 4-6 


GSC 


Gifted in program 
with norms 


Davis &Connell (1985) 


grades 4-6 


GSC 


Gifted as per 
tests with 
nongifted 


Hoge&McSheffrey(1991) 


grades 5-8 


GSC, ASC, BSC, 
PSC, SSC 


Gifted in program 
with norms 



Note GSC = general self-concept, ASC = academic self-concept, BSC = behavioral 
self-concept, PSC = physical self-concept, and SSC = social self-concept. 
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Table 5 Summary of Studies Comparing Gifted and Nongifted Children in Terms of Self- 
Concept Measures (continued) 



Studv 



Age/Grade 
Level 



Self-Concept 
Areas 



Comparison 



Janos, Fung & 5-10 yrs 

Robinson (1985) 

Karnes & Wherry ( 198 1 ) grades 4-7 



Kelly & Colangelo (1984) grades 7-9 



Ketcham & Snyder (1977) grades 2-4 



Lehman & Erdwins (198 1) grade 3 



Maddux, Scheiber, & grades 5-6 

Bass (1982) 

Milgram & Milgram (1976) grades 4-8 



O'Such, Havertape, & 8-12 yrs 
Pierce (1979) 



Robison-Awana, Kehle, grade 7 
& Jenson(1986) 



Schneider, Clegg, grades 5, 8, 

Byrne, Ledingham, & 10 
&Crombie(1989) 

Tidwell(1980) grade 10 



Winne, Woodlands, & grades 4-7 

Wong (1982) 



GSC 



GSC 



GSC, ASC, PSC, 
SSC 



GSC 

GSC 

GSC 
GSC, PSC, SSC 

GSC 

GSC 



GSC, ASC, PSC, 
SSC 



GSC 



GSC, ASC, PSC, 
SSC 



Gifted in program 
with norms 

Gifted in program 
with norms 

Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 

Gifted as per 
tests with 
nongifted 

Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 

Gifted in program 
with norms 

Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 

Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 

Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 

Gifted in program 
with regular 
students 

Gifted in program 
with norms 

Gifted as per 
tests with 
nongifted 



Note. GSC = general self- 
self-concept, PSC = 



•concept, ASC = academic self-concept, BSC = behavioral 
= physical self -concept, and SSC = social self-concept. 
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Three types of comparisons are involved in the studies. In the first case, children 
identified as gifted and placed in special classes are compared with more average students 
in regular classrooms. In the second type of study, children are identified as gifted on the 
basis of standardized test scores and are compared with students not meeting the criteria. 
In this case there are no labeling or special education elements involved. In the third case, 
the self-esteem scores of students identified as gifted and in special programs are compa .ed 
with normative scores reported in manuals. There are two sets of studies represented in 
Table 5. The first includes those investigations providing a measure of general or global 
self-concept, while the second includes those assessing specific aspects of self-concept. 

The study reported by Brody and Benbow (1986) represents an example of a focus 
on general self-concept. This study will be discussed for illustrative purposes and then we 
will summarize the set of investigations. These researchers contrasted four groups, three 
of them comprised of gifted students and one of students from regular classrooms. The 
three gifted groups were as follows: (a) a 'regular' gifted group meeting criteria on IQ and 
achievement tests; (b) a gifted group with exceptionally high mathematics aptitude scores; 
and (c) a gifted group with exceptionally high verbal reasoning scores. 

A variety of personality and social dimensions were measured in the study, 
including self-esteem. The latter was assessed by means of an 8-item self-report measure 
yielding a single score, presumably reflecting general self-worth. 

The results of this study indicated that the mathematically precocious group 
displayed somewhat higher self-esteem scores than the other three groups. However, the 
differences among the groups were quite small and statistically nonsignificant. In general, 
these gifted students displayed neither higher nor lower levels of self-esteem than the 
average ability students. 

All eighteen of the studies summarized in Table 5 provided information about 
general self-esteem. Nine of those studies reported significantly higher self-concept scores 
for their gifted sample relative to the control sample (Coleman & Fults, 1982; Janos et al 
1985; Karnes & Wherry, 1981; Kelly & Colangelo, 1984; Ketcham & Snyder, 1977; 
Lehman & Erdwins, 1981; Milgram & Milgram, 1976; O'Such et al., 1979; Robison- 
Awana et al. 1986). Six researchers reported no significant differences between gifted and 
comparison samples in general self-concept (Bracken, 1980; Brody & Benbow, 1986* 
Davis & Connell, 1985; Hoge & McSheffrey, 1991; Schneider et al., 1989; Winne et al., 
1982). Three studies reported mixed results. Thus, Maddux et al. (1982) demonstrated 
significantly higher general self-concept scores for gifted students at the grade 6 level but 
not the grade 5 level. Tidwell (1980) reported significantly higher scores for the gifted 
students where self-concept was assessed with the Piers-Harris but not with the 
Coopersmith. Colangelo et ah (1987) found no significant differences in general self- 
concept for gifted girls compared with girls in regular classrooms. The same result 
obtained for boys as compared with boys in regular classrooms, though the gifted boys did 
score significantly higher than those in special learning classes. Finally, none of the 
researchers reported significantly lower general self-concept scores for gifted children. 

These results have all provided for a focus on general self-concept. However, our 
earlier discussion indicates construct of this type of conceptualization may not be that 
meaningful; self-esteem is a complex construct and should be assessed in terms of its 
component parts. It is unfortunate that relatively few comparisons of gifted and nongifted 
students have provided assessments in specific domains. There are, however, five 
exceptions, as can be seen in Table 5. The most thorough of these investigations is that 
reported by Schneider et al. (1989). This study will be discussed for illustrative purposes 
and the results summarized from the other four. 
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Schneider et aL (1989) investigated three areas of adjustment in gifted children 
relative to more average students: degree of peer acceptance, attitudes toward school, and 
self-concept. It is the latter variable that primarily concerns us here. 

Three groups of children were compared: (a) gifted students in a self-contained 
enrichment program; (b) gifted students (meeting the same IQ test criterion as the previous 
group) in regular classrooms; and (c) students with average IQ in regular classrooms. Self- 
concept was measured for grade 5 and 8 children by means of Harter's Perceived 
Competence Scale for Children and for grade 10 children by means of the Self-Description 
Questionnaire III. These measures were chosen because they provide for assessments in 
specific areas of self -concept (academic, social, physical appearance), as well as general 
self-e, c teem. 

The results indicated no significant differences among the three groups for general, 
social, or physical self-concept. In other words, the gifted students, whether in a separate 
program or not, were neither at an advantage or disadvantage when it comes to self-esteem 
with respect to social relations or physical appearance. The gifted students did show higher 
levels of academic self-esteem relative to the control students, and this effect was more 
pronounced for those gifted children in regular classrooms than those in self-contained 
enrichment classes. The result held for all three grade levels. This result has some 
implications for the social comparison process, and we will discuss it more fully in a later 
section of the paper. 

The findings by Schneider et al. (1989) of higher academic self-concept in gifted 
students compared to nongifted is consistent with the result reported by Kelly and 
Colangelo (1984) (though they found a significant effect only for boys), Colangelo et al. 
(1987) and by Hoge and McSheffrey (1991). The latter researchers, however, based their 
comparisons on normative data and did not provide statistical tests of the comparisons. 
Winne el al. (1982), on the other hand, failed to demonstrate any significant difference 
between gifted and regular classroom students for a measure of academic self-esteem. 

Although, both Colangelo et al. (1987) and Kelly and Colangelo (1984) did report 
significantly higher social self-concept scores for the gifted boys in their comparison, 
failure to obtain differences between g;?ted and nongifted samples on social self-esteem 
scores in the study by Schneider et al. (1989) is consistent with the results of Milgram and 
Milgram (1976) and Winne et al. (1982). Finally, while Kelly and Colangelo (1984), 
Schneider et al. (1989), and Winne et al. (1982) reported nonsignificant differences for 
comparisons involving physical self-concept, Milgram and Milgram (1976) have provided 
indications that gifted children have more negative self-concepts in this area than nongifted 
controls. 

In summary, the majority of the studies (12/18) focusing on general self-concept 
provided indications that the gifted students exhibit higher self-esteem than the nongifted 
counterparts. Further, four of the five studies focusing on academic self-concept showed 
higher levels of self-esteem in that area for the gifted students. Finally, we note no 
evidence that social self-esteem is lower in gifted children than more average children; in 
fact, the single study showing a difference favored the gifted group. 

There are, on the other hand, some qualifications that have to be stated with respect 
to these results. We note, first, that the set of results are, in fact, highly variable; some 
results are favoring the gifted group, some the nongifted group, and many studies 
indicating no differences. This issue is complicated by the fact that most researchers have 
not provided for a systematic investigation of variables that might help to account for the 
variable results. To put this another way, there are few opportunities in this research to 
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assess any of the hypotheses we discussed earlier in the section entitled Theoretical 
Considerations. There are a few exceptions to this, cases where researchers explored 
moderator or interacting variables, and we will discuss those a little later in the paper. 

Our second qualification relates to the high degree of variability exhibited in the 
methodology of this research. This variability relates to the procedures used to identify the 
gifted sample, the self-concept measures employed, the length of time involved, etc. 
Because of this variability, and because the effects of these variables are unknown, it is 
difficult to generalize the results obtained. 

Finally, some criticisms have been advanced with respect to the research methods 
employed. For example, four of the studies demonstrating higher self-concept scores in 
gifted students relative to nongifted students did not actually involve a comparison of gifted 
and nongifted students. What these researchers did was to compare scores from the gifted 
students with normative scores from average students provided in the test manual. This is, 
however, a questionable practice in light of the suggestion that the normative scores may 
provide underestimates of self-concept scores (Janos and Robinson, 1985). A second 
problem is that some of the studies have used self-esteem measures of questionable 
reliability and validity (Schneider, 1987). 

Studies exploring moderator variables. Most of the studies summarized in 
Table 5 employed a very simple design in which gifted students were contrasted with 
samples of nongifted or average children. The problem with this design is that it does not 
reflect reality: the relation between giftedness and self-concept likely depends on a number 
of factors. Unfortunately, relatively few studies included moderator or interacting variables 
in their analyses. We can, however, note some exceptions and will use these to illustrate 
the way in which moderator variables might be involved. 

One possible moderator that has received some attention is that of gender. The 
general hypothesis in this case would be that the relation between giftedness and self- 
concept might vary between boys and girls. Kelly and Colangelo (1984) did find some 
support for this hypothesis. The gifted boys in their sample displayed significantly higher 
general self-concept and academic self-concept scores than the nongifted boys, but no 
significant differences were found in comparisons of gifted and nongifted girls. On the 
other hand, Hoge and McSheffrey (1991), Karnes and Wherry (1981), Milgram and 
Milgram (1976), and Schneider et al. (1989) failed to find any evidence that gender might 
operate as a moderator of the giftedness-self-concept relation, though in some cases they 
established overall gender differences. 

A second variable that has been explored as a moderator has to do with level of 
exceptionality. The general hypothesis in this case would be that the very highly gifted 
might show a different pattern of self-esteem than the less highly gifted. Brody and 
Benbow (1986) explored this issue and found no differences between very highly gifted 
children and more moderately gifted children on their global index of self-esteem. Similar 
results have been reported by Ketcham and Snyder (1977). 

A third potential moderator variable has to do with the actual level of achievement 
exhibited by the child. In our earlier discussion of self-concept, some relation exists 
between actual performance and self-concept; in general, the higher the level of 
achievement in an area, the higher the self-esteem in this area. The issue here would be 
whether or not this relation varies at all with whether or not the child is gifted. Only one 
study has been reported on this issue, but it has yielded an interesting result. Ziv, Rim on, 
and Doni (1977) demorfstrated that achievement level had more of an impact on self- 
concept in a group of average students than in a group of gifted students. There are 
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probably a number of interpretations that could be offered of this result, but the authors' 
speculation was that the gifted students had more opportunities to express themselves 
outside the school setting, and, hence, were less dependent on academic performance as a 
source of self-esteem. 

Studies of the labeling process. All of the studies reviewed in the previous 
section dealt with children identified as gifted. However, in some cases the child had been 
explicitly labeled as such, while in other cases he/she simply met some criterion of 
exceptionality without necessarily receiving a label. However, because the variable was 
not systematically manipulated in any of these studies, it is impossible to use the results to 
reach any conclusions about the direct effects of labelling on self-esteem. 

In fact, there are no published studies directly investigating the effects on self- 
esteem of labeling a child as gifted, though there have certainly been calls for such 
investigations (see, for example, Colangelo & Brower, 1987; Cornell, 1983). There are, 
however, studies showing that the designation of a child as gifted has definite impacts on 
the expectations and attitudes held by parents and teachers of the child (Cornell, 1983; 
Fisher, 1981; Sapon-Shevin, 1989). One would expect similar effects on the child's 
expectations and attitudes and these would likely eventually affect his/her self-esteem. In 
any case, there is certainly a need for more research on this issue. 

Studies of program effects. Two basic types of studies are relevant. The 
first involves a comparison of gifted children in enrichment programs with gifted children 
not in special programs, or, alternatively, gifted children in different types of programs. 
The second examines changes in self-concepts of students before and after entrance to the 
programs. These studies are summarized in Table 6. 



Table 6 Studies Exploring Program Effects 



Study 



Age/Grade 
Level 



-ompanson 



Brody & Benbow (1987) 



Coleman &Fults (1982) 



grades 9-12 



grades 4-6 



Coleman & Fults (1985) 



grade 4 



Gifted students 
exposed to various 
types of enrichment 
experiences 

Gifted students in 
one-day-per-week 
enrichment vs gifted 
with no special 
programming 

Groups of gifted 
students assessed 
before and after 
exposure to one- 
day-per-week 
enrichment 
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Table 6 Studies Exploring Program Effects (continued) 



Study 



Age/Grade 
Level 



Comparison 



Feldhusen, Sayler, 
Nielsen, & Kolloff (1990) 



Karnes & Wherry (1981) 



Kolloff & Feldhusen ( 1984) 



Kolloff & Moore (1989) 



grades 3-8 



grades 4-7 



grades 3-6 



grades 5-10 



Maddux, Scheiber, & 
Bass (1982) 



Olszewski, Kulieke, & 
Willis (1987) 



grades 5 & 6 



M= 13.5 yrs 



Schneider, Clegg, Byrne, 
Ledingham, & Crombie (1989) 



grades 5, 8, 
& 10 



Gifted students in 
pull-out program 
vs gifted with no 
special programming 

Gifted students in 
enrichment program 
vs gifted with no 
special programming 

Gifted students in 
pull-out program vs 
gifted with no 
special programming 

Gifted students 
assessed before and 
after exposure to 
a summer enrichment 
program 

Gifted students in 
various types of 
programs as well as 
no special program 

Gifted students 
assessed before and 
after exposure to 
two summer enrichment 
programs 

Gifted students in 
enrichment program 
vs gifted with no 
special programming 



These studies are potentially useful in providing information about the effects of 
exposure to the programs on self-esteem. In particular, they can provide information 
regarding the impact of social comparison processes. As noted earlier, one might predict 
that moving a child from the regular classroom to a classroom in which all children are of 
high ability might have a negative impact on self-esteem, particularly academic self-concept. 

One of the earliest studies of the first type is that reported by Maddux et al. (1982). 
Their comparisons of gifted and regular classroom students have been discussed here. Of 
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particular interest here are their comparisons of three groups of identified gifted students: 
(a) those placed in a separated enrichment program; (b) those in regular classrooms but 
participating in a pull-out enrichment program; and (c) those identified as gifted but not 
placed in a special program. The latter existed apparently because there were not enough 
places in the special classes. 

Interestingly enough, there were no differences in total Piers-Harris self-concept 
scores among any of these groups. This was contrary to their hypothesis, since they had 
expected some negative effects of the gifted programming due to a social comparison 
effect. Similar results have been reported by Karnes and Wherry (1981) and Kolloff and 
Feldhusen (1984) in their comparisons of gifted children in special programs with gifted 
children remaining in regular classrooms. The latter study is particularly interesting 
because they had assigned subjects randomly to enrichment or no special treatment 
conditions. 

One other study reporting negative results should be mentioned. Brody and 
Benbow (1987) collected questionnaire data from a group of individuals who had been 
identified as mathematically precocious during grades 7 and 8. They had been exposed to 
various forms of accelerated and enrichment experiences during high school, or, in some 
cases, were exposed to no special treatment. Data were collected from these individuals 
after they had graduated from high school to assess their perceptions of the impact of the 
experiences on various aspects of development, including self-esteem. They found no 
differences in self-esteem among individuals exposed to the different enrichment and 
acceleration levels. 

On the other hand, several studies have established program effects, though the 
direction of effect is variable. Coleman and Fults (1982) contrasted two groups of 
identified gifted students; one group was assigned to a one-day-per-week separate 
enrichment program and the second received no special programming. These fifth and 
sixth grade children were assessed with the Piers-Harris at three points: (a) six weeks after 
the experimental group had been assigned to the program; (b) the end of the first academic 
year; and (c) 18 months following the initial assessment The children who began the 
program in grade 6 had returned to regular classrooms by the latter assessment 

Coleman and Fults (1982) determined that both groups of children were, on 
average, obtaining higher general self-concept scores than students of average ability (with 
reference to normative data). However, gifted children in the regular classes were 
demonstrating higher general self-concept scores than children in the enrichment program. 
There was also a significant interaction indicating that no differences existed between the 
grade 6 students at the third assessment. This includes the group of gifted children who 
had returned to the regular classroom during grade 7. A similar type of result was reported 
in the Schneider et al. (1989) study reported earlier. Gifted children in regular classrooms 
exhibited significantly higher academic self-concept scores than gifted children in self- 
contained enrichment classes. 

These results would appear to be consistent with a social comparison type of 
process. Moving the child from the regular classroom to a classroom composed largely of 
exceptional students would have the effect of altering the gifted child's relative position in 
the class such that he/she may no longer appear exceptional. Moving the child back to the 
regular classroom from a special class would have the effect of enhancing his/her self- 
esteem. 

Contradictory results have, on the other hand, been reported by Feldhusen et al. 
(1990). Two groups of gifted children were cr spared in terms of changes in self-concept 
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scores over the course of the school year, a group participating in a pull-out enrichment 
program and a group receiving no special programming. In general, children in the 
enrichment program showed greater increases in global self-concept scores over the course 
of the year than children not in the program. 

The three remaining studies in this set are somewhat limited in that they did not 
include control or comparison groups in their investigations. For example, Kolloff and 
Moore (1989) and Olszewski et al. (1987) employed a design in which scores of a group 
of gifted children were assessed prior to entering summer enrichment programs and again 
at the end of the program. Kolloff and Moore (1989) reported significant gains in global 
self-concept scores over the course of the program, though inspection of their data indicates 
that the effect was somewhat variable, with fairly high percentages of children showing 
declining scores. 

The Olszewski et al. (1987) investigation is interesting because it is one of the few 
studies of this type to provide information about specific domains of self-esteem. These 
researchers administered the Harter Self-Perception Profile for Children at three points to a 
group of exceptional children enrolled in a summer enrichment program, prior to entering 
the program, the first day of the program, and the final day of the program. 

Some changes in self-concept were recorded, though they were generally small in 
magnitude. There was, however, a consistent and statistically significant decline in 
scholastic self-esteem from time 1 to time 2 to time 3. On the other hand, perceived athletic 
competence and physical appearance increased over the three testings, though the results 
were not significant for all comparisons. The results for scholastic competence do support 
a social comparison type of process. 

Finally, a study reported by Coleman and Fults (1985) assessed a group of grade 4 
children identified as gifted and destined for an enrichment program. One-half of those 
subjects were given the Piers-Harris prior to entering the program and the other half were 
administered the measure eight to ten weeks following entry into the program. The 
comparison of these two sets of scores was used to infer the existence of program effects. 
There was, in fact, a decline in total self-concept scores over that period. There was also a 
significant placement by IQ interaction. Comparisons of high IQ students before and after 
placement indicated no significant difference. It was, however, with the comparison of 
lower IQ gifted children that the sharp drop in self-esteem scores was observed. This 
result would be consistent with a social comparison type of hypothesis. It must be kept in 
mind, though, that this study is quite limited in that it entails two groups assessed at two 
different times. 

Attempting to interpret the results from this set of studies is rather frustrating since 
the results are so highly variable. In some cases exposing the gifted child to special 
programming seems to have no effect on self-esteem, in other cases it leads to enhanced 
esteem, and in still other cases it has a negative impact 

Much of this variability arises, of course, from variability in methodologies; there is 
very little consistency among these studies with respect to definitions of giftedness, the 
type of program the child is exposed to, the nature of measure, or the length of time over 
which the assessment is made. 

The lack of a systematic treatment of these variables also means that the studies 
cannot really be used for assessing hypotheses. For example, it would be impossible to 
determine whether changes in self-esteem associated with placement in an enriched 
program are due to the effects of labeling, to changes in the comparison group to which the 
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child is exposed, or to changes in performance occurring in the program. Further, it is not 
possible to determine whether different types of gifted programming might have different 
implications for self-esteem. 



Conclusions and Guidelines 

The following conclusions and guidelines have emerged from a review of the 
research evidence linking self-concept and gifted constructs. Each conclusion or guideline 
is followed by a brief discussion of die research-supported rationale. 

Conclusion One: The direct comparisons of gifted and nongifted 
students revealed that the gifted students as a group showed no major 
deficits in self-esteem. 

Discussion: The majority of students seemed to indicate somewhat higher levels of 
general and academic self-esteem for the exceptional group. These conclusions are ? 
however, qualified by a number of considerations, including: (a) the variable results 
yielded by the studies; (b) methodological flaws in many of the studies; and (c) a lack of 
attention to moderator and interacting variables. 

Conclusion Two: Some indirect evidence exists that labeling a child 
gifted would have a positive impact on self-esteem, but direct evidence is 
lacking. 

Discussion: The impact of labeling a child gifted is an important issue, but one that 
has been virtually ignored in the research literature. 

Conclusion Three: There is some support for a social comparison 
type of process; that is, that moving a child from a regular classroom to a 
homogeneous, highly gifted group will have a negative impact on self- 
concept. 

Discussion: Research regarding the impact of gifted programming on self-esteem 
has yielded variable results. The evidence was, however, by no means consistent, and this 
body of research sometimes displays methodological flaws. 

Implications for Research 

Many problems exist in this area of research on self-concept and the gifted child. 
Yet, important issues are being addressed, and some exciting challenges exist with respect 10 
research opportunities. The research methodology in the areas of self-concept and gifted is 
improving. It is important, however, to build further strength in this area, and we will offer 
some guidelines. 

Guideline One: It is imperative that future researchers pay more 
careful attention to their treatment of self-concept and giftedness variables. 

Discussion: Considerable progress has been made in the development of some of 
the measures, particularly the Perceived Competence Scale for Children (Harter, 1982, 
1985), the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Piers, 1984), and the Self- 
Description Questionnaire (Marsh, 1988; Marsh & O'Neill, 1984). Researchers are 
advised to use one of these standardized instruments and to score them for specific domain 
scores, as well as general self-esteem. 
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Guideline Two: There is a need for more attention to the definition 
and measurement of the giftedness construct (Hoge, 1988, 1989; Hoge & 
Cudmorfc, 1986; Renzulli, 1978, 1986). 

Researchers must be explicit about the definition of giftedness they are employing. 
There is certainly room for variable types of definitions, but it is imperative that the 
construct being employed in the study be made explicit and related clearly to the purpose of 
the research. In addition, the actual selection devices employed should be assessed in 
terms of their psychometric properties and should be explicitly related to the giftedness 
construct being measured. 

Guideline Three: Future research must attend more closely to 
experimental design. 

Discussion: A major problem with much of the research being reported is that it 
confounds critical variables. For example, as we have seen, much of the research on 
program effects confounds three processes: (a) the effects of labeling the child gifted; (b) 
the effects on the social comparison process of placing the child in a homogeneous group; 
and (c) the impact of the placement on actual achievement levels. 

There are, to be sure, practical and ethical limits to the type of research that can be 
conducted in this area. For example designs employing random assignment of children to 
enriched and non-enriched classrooms are probably unacceptable. Still, we are going to 
have to be more ingenious in our choice of designs and analytic tools if we hope to make 
real progress in sorting out these issues. We note, as well, that there is room in this 
process for more qualitative research methodologies. 

Guideline Four: There is a need for longitudinal studies in which 
changes in the relation between giftedness and self-concept can be explored 
at different age levels. 

There: are clearly developmental processes at work here (cf. Feldman & Benjamin, 
1986), and these should be attended to more closely in research efforts in our field. 

Some Implications for Counseling 

The results of research reviewed above revealed no drastic problem areas for the 
gifted group as a whole. In general, their levels of self-esteem appeared no more 
problematic than those of more average students. This does not mean, however, that 
attention should not be paid to the special needs of this group. Several considerations lead 
to this point. First, the majority of the results reviewed in this paper were based on group 
data. These can be somewhat deceptive, often concealing problems revealed in individual 
cases. Second, and as we emphasized, the research is limited in some respects and, hence, 
not a perfect guide to practice. Third, there is ample evidence from clinical sources that 
exceptional children may be especially vulnerable to certain types of social and emotional 
problems (cf. McMillan & Loveland, 1984; Schneider, 1987). 

Guideline Five: Counseling with gifted and talented students should 
have a developmental focus. 

Discussion: Zaffrann and Colangelo (1979) have presented a useful general model 
for thinking about the counseling of gifted students. They believe that "counseling with 
gifted and talented students should take place within a developmental program organized 
and maintained for these youngsters... A developmental guidance program for gifted and 
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talented youth must be based on the unique needs and concerns of these students" 
(Zaffrann & Colangelo, 1979, p. 168). 

This type of advice is especially relevant when considering the issue of self-esteem. 
Our earlier discussion indicates that tfte nature of self-esteem and the processes affecting ii 
change over the childhood and adolescent years. In developing intervention programs it is 
important to take account of these developmental changes. 

Guideline Six: Exceptional children often have especial needs with 
respect to emotional health and social competence, and that systematic 
efforts should be made to accommodate these needs* 

Discussion: Zaffrann and Colangelo (1979) acknowledge that exceptional children 
often have special needs with respect to emotional health and social competence, and that 
systematic efforts be made to accommodate these needs. 

What are these areas of special needs? First, it has been suggested that intellectually 
exceptional children may be especially sensitive to social cues and sometimes inclined 
toward an over-critical attitude toward themselves and others (Freeman, 1985; Schneider, 
1987). This can create problems of self-esteem. 

A second area of concern has to do with peer relations and self-esteem regarding 
these relations. The best evidence now is that gifted children on the whole have no more 
difficulty with social relations than less gifted peers (cf. Janos & Robinson, 1985; 
Schneider, 1987). Still, individual gifted children are sometimes especially vulnerable, with 
sources of vulnerability including high degrees of engagement in nonsocial kinds of 
activities or simply boredom with the society of agemates. This problem may be 
compounded in those cases where the child is exposed to educational acceleration. Research 
seems to show that acceleration does not, on the whole, have negative effects on affective or 
social development (Cornell, Callahan, Bassin, & Ramsay, 1990; Kulik & Kulik, 1984), 
but there are limitations with this research and it is still an area requiring monitoring. 

Parent-child relations constitute another potentially problematic area. For one thing, 
parents often develop and impose high expectations on children they perceive as especially 
gifted (Cornell, 1983; Fisher, 1981), and these high expectations often create problems for 
both the parent and the child. Second, parents sometimes have ambivalent attitudes toward 
the gifted child, and this is sometimes expressed in overprotective behavior and sometimes 
even with rejection. All of these situations can have an impact on the child's self-esteem 
and call for some sort of intervention. 

Specific intervention programs are available which address the need for intervening 
with children and their self-concepts. The Rochester Primary Mental Health Project 
(Cowen, Trost, Lorian, Dorr, Izzo, & Isaacson, 1975) was not developed specifically for 
use with gifted children, but it represents an excellent example of an intervention program 
with primary and secondary components, and it could easily be adopted for such a group. 

There are several components to the program. The first involves a mass screening 
of students with a view toward the early identification of learning, emotional, or social 
problems. Second, there are programming features included which have a primary 
prevention focus and which are directed toward students generally. These largely involve 
training in social and life skills, and included here are exercises directed toward enhancing 
self-esteem. Third, there are programs included for children exhibiting learning, social, 
and emotional difficulties. Provisions are often made specifically for counseling of 
problems relating to self-esteem. 
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In addition to general programs of this sort, interventions have been developed 
specifically for exceptional children that contain elements directed toward self-esteem. The 
Schoolwide Enrichment Model, which combines the previously developed Enrichment 
Triad Model and the Revolving Door Identification Model (Renzulli, 1977; Renzulli, Reis 
& Smith, 1981; Renzulli, & Reis, 1985) is a flexible approach to identify children with 
exceptional talents and provide them with appropriate instruction. One element of the 
program involves the promotion of task commitment and the enhancement of self-esteem. 
Evidence indicating that the program has a positive impact on self-concept has been 
presented by Delisle & Renzulli (1982) and Gubbins (1982). The Purdue Three-Stage 
Model (Nielsen, 1984) is another program specifically directed towards gifted children with 
an explicit focus on self esteem. Feldhusen et al. (1990) have presented evidence 
supporting its positive influence on self-esteem. 
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Summary Statement 

Three broad objectives were discussed in this paper. First, the link between 
giftedness and self-concept was investigated. Many discussions of the issue, as well as 
many of the research activities in the area, are guided by simplistic conceptualizations, and 
an attempt has been made to introduce some conceptual clarity. 

Second, we have made an effort to synthesize the research results available on the 
issues raised. Unfortunately, that synthesis did not yield a great deal in the way of 
conclusive answers to our questions. Research methodologies were highly variable and, in 
some cases, flawed, and results tended to be very inconsistent. Yet, the review helped to 
create a foundation upon which to build a sounder body of research. 

Finally, some specific recommendations for future research and for the counseling 
of gifted children are offered. The research recommendations focus on the need for (a) 
more adequate treatments of self-concept and giftedness variables; (b) improved designs 
and analytic procedures; and (c) attention to moderator and interacting variables. The 
counseling recommendations focus generally on the need for an increased sensitivity to the 
effects of the gifted label and gifted programming on the self-concepts of children. 
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